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Archbishop Mannix’s Farewell 


From His Response to the Toast Proposed by Mgr. 
Browne at the Banquet Given by the Clergy Resident 
in England, Wales and Scotlayd, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, May 12, 1921. 


DO not want to pose as a martyr. I am one of 

those, and there are many I suppose, that pre- 
fer to deserve martyrdom wihout receiving it. There 
were many, of course, who thought that I could not have 
got over to Ireland. I could have got over to Ireland, I 
could have got over in spite of the whole British fleet, but 
it never entered into my head to do so. In another way I 
could have got over to Ireland without the least fear of 
having to face the British fleet. I could have got over to 
Ireland if I were prepared to go there to do the work of 
those who have been keeping me here. I could have got 
over to Ireland with Archbishop Clune had I wished to 
change my coat when Archbishop Clune was having those 
talks that ended in nothing, as all other negotiations ended 
in nothing. I could have got over to Ireland with him 
if I could have only changed my coat, if I could only have 
changed my colors, and if I were prepared to support 
what is known in Ireland and over here as the Partition 
bill. Later still I could have gone many a time. Feelers 
came to me from various directions, but I knew that I was 
dealing with nimble politicians. I could go to Ireland if 
only I were prepared to pay the price, that price I was 
not prepared to pay, that price I did not mean to pay, and 
that price should never be paid by any decent man. 

When I went to Rome recently many people thought 
I was going to face my Waterloo. Now I am not going 
to say much nor indeed anything at all about the Pope. 
I deprecate a good deal of what we hear about the Pope 
and about the Vatican in regard to Irish affairs. These 
references to the Pope and to the Vatican and their inter- 
vention in Irish affairs help to keep up the idea that Ire- 
land has been governed, is governed, and can be governed 
by the Vatican. The Vatican never claimed to govern 
Ireland and does not claim at the present moment to rule 
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Ireland. The Pope has his sympathies, the natural sym- 
pathies of an honest man, and the sympathy that went out 
to the Armenians, to the Poles, to the Belgians and even 
to the Jews, will not be denied by the Pope to his suffering 
Irish children. When I went to Rome, however, and met 
the Pope for the first time, the very first thing that he said 
to me was, not what some of our friends the enemy would 
expect. He asked me if I wished him to use the ordinary 
diplomatic channels in order to have the ban upon my 
movements removed, and I did not require any time in 
which to frame my reply. “Holy Father,” I said, “I 
have not condescended to ask from the British Govern- 
ment anything that they might regard as a favor or as a 
concession, and what I would not condescend to myself, I 
should not like your Holiness, to ask in my name.” If 
the Pope had asked a removal of that ban, I think it is 
extremely likely that it would have been removed. I am 
not a prophet, but I think it is very likely that the powers 
that be would have grasped the opportunity to allow the 
Archbishop of Melbourne to go over to Ireland and see 
his friends and greet anybody that cared to greet him. 
Possibly they might have refused and that was an addi- 
tional reason why I should not have wished that the Pope 
should have been submitted to the indignity of being re- 
fused by the Prime Minister of England. Anyway, I am 
not posing as a martyr: I could have gone, perhaps, even 
without surrendering any principle, if only I had been pre- 
pared to take the easy course; but I preferred, having 
entered into a very unequal contest with the Government, 
to see it out to the end. I prefer to go back to Australia 
feeling that it was beyond the possibility of any man’s 
malignant tongue to say anything to the contrary. I can 
go back confident that you and those whose opinions I re- 
spect and regard will believe that I return with my opin- 
ions and views unchanged, and my honor untarnished. 


INSINCERE TALK OF PEACE : 

I have been told within the last few days that while I 
have been here I have made very bad use of my time. I 
do not think so, but the charge against me is that I have 
not spoken much about peace. Perhaps I have not spoken 
much about peace, but it is not because I am not as anxious 
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for peace in Ireland and peace in England as any of those 
who are talking about peace. I have been looking for 
peace and talking about peace before I came here and all 
the time I have been here, but in regard to peace in Ire- 
land those who are talking most about peace are those 
who are the greatest obstacles to the realization of peace. 
They encourage people here to believe that there was a 
weakening over in Ireland and a cleavage between a certain 
section of the people and the priests. But that is not so. 
When you are dealing with such politicians as you have 
here you would fear to say anything or do anything that 
they could distort to their own ends. And therefore while 
I am anxious for peace I have not said as much about 
peace as some people would like me to say. But I have, 
according to my lights, been working in my own way for 
a lasting peace, ard there is no way of getting that peace 
unless by the means adopted by those with whom I am in 
sympathy. 

The Government would like the Irish to go on their 
knees to British politicians, and whine for peace. They 
have been telling us all along, but they are telling us more 
and more frequently now, because there is pressure upon 
them and behind them, that the door is open for negotia- 
tion. Yes, the door is open, any time that the Irish wish 
to negotiate. . . . I am anxious to preach peace negotia- 
tions in the only way peace can be brought about. I would 
appeal to the Government once more as*I have appealed 
every time: let them withdraw their military forces from 
Ireland ; let them meet the representatives of Ireland face 
to face; let the two nations confer face to face on a foot- 
ing of equality. Peace then will be in the offing, but not 
till then. 

They tell you, of course, and some people may believe 
them, that Ireland can get all the substance if only she 
will be reasonable, if only she will turn her back upon 
the people who have led her so far to victory. If only she 
will tear down her flag she can get anything whatever 
within the Empire. We hear it from everybody who 
comes from Downing Street, we hear that she can get 
Dominion Home Rule for the asking if only the Irish 
people would be wise, if they would give up the claims 
they have made and be sane and reasonable. Yes, and 
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we are expected to forget that a few months ago Mr. 
Asquith talked of Dominion Home Rule which was not 
Dominion Home Rule, with a number of limitations ; and 
what reception did he meet with from the people who are 
now constantly talking of Dominion Home Rule? He 
was told that Ireland could not get, could never get, that 
denuded form of Dominion Home Rule; he was told that 
he himself was a traitor for mentioning that solution of 
Irish difficulties. 


Witt-o’-THE Wisp NEGOTIATIONS 


We are asked to go into these foolish will-o’-the-wisp 
negotiations with people who come with no other creden- 
tials but their goggles, aye, that Ireland may have any- 
thing she wishes provided she lowers her flag and goes 
on her knees to No. 10 Downing Street. On that occa- 
sion I myself spoke about Dominion Home Rule, and per- 
haps some people misunderstood what I said, and per- 
haps they were led into misunderstanding by the press 
from the meager press reports they received. Now I have 
not much imagination, I never attempted to write a poem. 
Imagination and poetry are gifts that have been denied to 
me like a great many others, but on that occasion I made 
what I may call almost one imaginative flight in my life: 
I imagined that I was an Englishman. When I say that 
if I were an Englishman, if I were Mr. Lloyd George 
the Prime Minister instead of being the Archbishop of 
Melbourne, that I would have tried perhaps to settle the 
Irish question in a certain way, it was a great flight of 
imagination, of course. 

I could not really be an Englishman and still less 
Lloyd George. You remember the speech he made on one 
occasion when he described himself as standing on the 
bridge of the ship with a Divine commission specially 
chosen by Divine Providence to save the British Empire, 
and he went on to say that no man should talk to the 
man at the wheel and that it would be a sacrilege for any- 
one to attempt to dislodge him. Now I could not occupy 
any such position, I could not imagine myself, like him, a 
child of destiny and a vessel of election; but I tried to 
imagine myself to be an ordinary Englishman and _politi- 
cian, and I said what I thought I myself might be in that 
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case and this is what I said: “Probably if I were an Eng- 
lishman I should be very glad to keep Ireland within the 
British Empire, I should be glad to make Ireland peaceful 
and contented within the huge boundaries of the great 
British Commonwealth,” and as a consequence of that I 
said: “If I were an Englishman I should probably set 
myself to discover how I could make Ireland contented, 
peaceful and prosperous within the Empire, and if I were 
to’set myself that problem I think I should have come to 
the conclusion that the only way, the only possible way, 
(which might be a failure) but the only possible way in 
which Ireland could be induced to remain a contented part 
of the British Empire would be to give Ireland full Dom- 
inion Home Rule like Australia and the other British 
Dominions, and then if Ireland were to try.for a time it 
would be my hope, my desire, my prayer as an English- 
man, that Ireland would come to be contented.” But I 
went on to say, because I am a consistent man (and even 
in my imaginative flights I was trying to be consistent) 
that if Ireland proved on trial to be still dissatisfied, then 
as an Englishman, though I was not a child of destiny, at 
all events I would be an honest and consistent man, and 
I saw that I was bound in consistency, bound in honesty, 
to give to Ireland what I had been preaching to be the 
just right of every nation great and small. 


BEWARE OF THESE “PEACEMAKERS” 


What reception did that address of ‘mine receive from 
those who are now so anxious to give Dominion Home 
Rule, who are sending out feelers in all directions, what 
reception did they give that address? The Bishop of 
Southwark here knows right well what reception they 
gave it. Not a single one of the papers of England re- 
ported that speech except to distort it, and it received no 
response whatever from those who now ask me to do their 
work, and preach not full Dominion Home Rule, but 
something very different ; therefore, I say “Beware of the 
peacemakers no matter how highly placed.” Beware of 
the people who come pretending that they have creden- 
tials from the very highest quarters. I have been watch- 
ing these people as closely as they have been watching 
me, and I have come to the conclusion that at the present 
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moment there is absolutely no offer from the Britisti Gov- 
ernment to Ireland, no offer that is worth getting one 
moment’s consideration from the Irish people, and hence 
I can say that I am going back to Australia without hav- 
ing changed my mind; I am going back to Australia with 
the firm conviction that I brought to England, because I 
could not bring it to any other place, that Ireland can 
never trust any British politician. The British people, I 
think, are misrepresented by those in power, the British 
people are kept in ignorance of the real state of affairs in 
Ireland, and if only the British people could bé got to 
know and to realize that Ireland is at the present moment 
no better disposed towards England that in the days of 
Cromwell, that Ireland is only asking for what Great 
Britain promised her and promised to all the nations when 
.Germany was defeated, then I think the British people 
would see, reluctantly perhaps, that Ireland’s claim was 
just and, being honest, as I should like to believe them to 
be, would concede it. I therefore would make a distinc- 
tion between the British politicians and the British people. 
Any hard word that I have said is intended for the British 
politicians and not for the British people. 


Trust Not THe Poritictans 

I go back therefore with more distrust than ever of 
the politicians, and, until the present set of politicians is 
replaced, there is very little to hope for. I am going back, 
if you like, a disappointed man—disappointed because I 
have not seen Ireland, but, as I said yesterday to a smaller 
gathering, I was more anxious not to sell Ireland than I 
was to see her. I am going back a disappointed man, be- 
cause I had hoped that long before now peace would be 
made between Ireland and England, the peace that Ireland 
longed for, and a peace that would not have involved the 
insecurity of England and the Empire; but in other re- 
spects I am going back not disheartened, because I seem 
to feel that things are moving, and moving in the right 
direction. There is no one today that is heard to say that 
Ireland’s claim to complete self-determination is not a 
right and just claim. That day is over, for now I find 
when I read the papers no one has the audacity to say that 
Ireland is not justly entitled to claim what she is asking. 
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What they say now is that though Ireland may have her 
right to full and complete determination Jreland must not 
have her right because Britain has the might; because Ire- 
land is so close to England, Ireland must not have her just 
rights conceded to her. I think that is a great weakening 
of the position. I have no respect for the man, I despise 
the man, who says or conveys in his argument that Ire- 
land has the right to complete independence and still says 
that Ireland must not have it because England is able to 
withhold it. When that argument is put in its true form 
it means that might is right—when the might is England 
and the right is Ireland. To me it is an encouraging thing 
that they have been driven back into such an undignified 
position. They cannot maintain it much longer. These 
British politicians, even the most agile of them, are evi- 
dently ‘‘on the run,” and they will never again be able to 
occupy the position they did occupy when I was a young 
man unskilled in politics. 

I go back to Australia to tell them of all the sympathy 
that I have experienced here and over the waters in Ire- 
land; I go back to tell them of British frightfulness in 
Ireland. If I have not been in Ireland, I have met those 
who have been there; and when I go back to Australia I 
promise all those whom it may concern that my tongue 
will be unloosened, and that it will not be my fault if the 
people of Australia do not realize in a way the people 
over here do not realize what is the actual state of things 
in Ireland at the moment. I go back to tell them what you 
know, what all the nations know, what is going on in Ire- 
land, and that right round Europe, whether you go to 
Italy, to the Vatican or the Quirinal, te France or to Spain, 
there is not a single nation of them all that stands behind 
England in her treatment of Ireland. There is not one of 
them that does not sympathize with Ireland though they 
are able to give her no further aid. 

I go back to them in Australia to tell them that if any- 
body wants to harrow his feelings by talking about the 
outrages in Ireland, all that has to be laid at the proper 
door, that those who are responsible for it are those who 
have an invading army in Ireland, those who have sent their 
soldiers and their Black and Tans to Ireland, where no 
British soldier has a right to be. I can tell them, and I 
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mean to tell them, that any moment durfing all the time 
that I have been here there might have been a truce, there 
might be a truce tomorrow morning, but the obstacle to 
that truce is not Irish crime but British crime in Ireland ; 
and if tomorrow morning Britain were to cease her ag- 
gressions in Ireland, cease those crimes, that the whole 
world knows there would not merely be a truce but there 
would be a way to lasting peace. 


IRELAND FOR THE [IRISH 


I will tell them in Australia, too, that Ireland is not 
looking for anything except what she is perfectly entitled 
to, Ireland for the Irish, Ireland to be ruled by the Irish. 
Ireland is merely asking to be mistress in her own house, 
to control her own person. She wants to control her own 
relations with England, and the rest of the world, a right 
which has been granted to all the other nations. The whole 
world éndorses Ireland’s claim, and until Ireland’s claim 
is recognized England will never have the friendship for 
which she is longing in a great many quarters of the world. 
England is longing for friendship, a cordial friendship 
with America, and I can tell them that friendship can 
never come until Ireland’s just claim is met. England is 
looking for a kind of marriage bond with the great Com- 
monwealth of the United States but Ireland forbids the 
banns. Ireland can do it, Ireland will do it, and my 
blessings upon Ireland in the doing of it. ‘ 

I will tell the people of Australia what I told the 
British politicians here when they were beginning their 
campaign of horror, that force has failed in Ireland as 
I knew it would fail, as I told them it would fail. It has 
failed, and the people who thought they were terrorizing 
Ireland are wiser than they were some months ago; they 
are no longer boasting that they have murder by the throat ; 
they are no longer boasting that they will have Ireland 
at the feet of England: they have failed as they have 
deserved to fail, and they will fail for all time. I will 
tell them, too, that if England’s instruments had succeeded, 
if force had succeeded, contrary to my conviction the 
day that it had succeeded the relations between Ireland and 
England would have been no better, but worse than be- 
fore, because if they were to take every adult in Ireland 
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and throw him into prison or even execute him, the old 
men and the women of Ireland would hold out, and what- 
ever chance they had of trampling the living spirit out of 
Ireland they would have no chance at all with the next 
generation. The boys and girls growing up and seeing 
the Black and Tans and all that they stand for will never 
sit down patient and content with England. 

Better settle it now than later. It must be settled some 
time; better now than perhaps twenty-five years hence. 
Settle it therefore ; do justice at last, and let this generation 
that has seen England’s frightfulness see England’s 
justice also. I can tell them that already that act of theirs 
is a complete failure in the North and will be a complete 
failure in the end. I can tell the people of Australia 
that English politicians and England’s Prime Minister 
are much more afraid of the Crown Colony in 
Ireland than the South of Ireland is. No, there 
is no yielding in Ireland until Ireland’s claims are 
recognized. There are only four millions against 
forty millions, but their cause is a just cause. The people 
of Ireland are praying, beseeching Heaven, the priests, 
the nuns, the women, the children of Ireland with hands 
outstretched to God to have pity on them and on their 
distressed country: The nations of the world are in 
sympathy with Ireland. They, too. are praying, asking 
God to hear their prayer, to put an end to that awful 
tragedy which is not merely a disgrace to England but a 
disgrace to civilization. God will hear that prayer, Ireland 


will be free, and my prayer and hope is that we may live 
to see it. i 
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The Women Needed Today 


Jupce Atrrep J. TALLEY 


An Address Made to the Graduating Class ‘of Mt. St. 
Vincent’s College, May 31, 1921. 


A WEEK age a Polish woman, the wife of a French- 
man, received from the hand of the President of 
the United States one gram of, radium. She had come 
from Paris at the invitation of American women who 
had contributed $100,000 for the purchase of this precious 


morsel so that it might be presented to her in recognition 
of her service to humanity and to womanhood in particular 
and as an aid to the work of discovery and experiment 
which has made her the most distinguished woman in the 
world today. The President in making the presentation 
said this: 

It has been your fortune, Madame Curie, to accomplish an 
immortal work for humanity. We bring to you the meed of honor 
which is due to pre-eminence in science, scholarship, research and 
humanitarianism. But with it all we bring something more. We 
lay at your feet the testimony of that love which all the genera- 
tions of men have been wont to bestow upon th® noble worfian, 
the unselfish wife, the devoted mother. If, indeed, these simpler 
and commoner relations of life could not keep you from great 
attainments in the realms of science and intellect, it is also true 
that the zeal, ambition and unswerving purpose of a lofty career 
could not bar you from splendidly doing’ all the plain but worthy 
tasks which fall to every woman’s lot. 

Now I am well aware and deeply sensible of the fact 
that I am addressing a group of young women who have 
this day assumed the dignity of Bachelors of Arts; that 
you have passed through a long and arduous course of 
mental training and discipline that has meant for you 
hard work and sacrifice. The happiness that radiates 
from your countenances, that shines from your eyes, and 
heightens the “constant red and mingled damask” of your 
cheeks expresses unmistakably the glow of satisfaction 
that is deservedly yours and that springs from the realiza- 
tion that this day marks the attainment of your journey’s 
end in the field of scholastic endeavor under the direction 
of trained teachers and studied discipline. Up to the 
heights you have climbed and on the summit a new vista, 
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a varied panorama spreads before you. You have seen 
the picture from a mountain-top. The sunlight plays upon 
a carpeted field. Far off, shadows creep with lengthen- 
ing shade upon a rising ground. And even as the sun- 
shine sends its streaming rays in one direction, the mists 
of a summer’s rain begins to turn the azure into a somber 
gray and then the colors change all over again and shift 
their places from the valley to the hills like marshaled 
troops that move at some inaudible command. Sunshine 
and shadow, shadow and sunshine—that is life as you face 
it today from the crest of your new achievement. 


Tue CoNSTANTINES OF 1921 


This Mount of yours is a beautiful place. It stands 
out so proudly upon the terraced bank of our splendid 
Hudson, and the people who pass in the newer and more 
speedy Clermonts are struck by the ancient beauty of the 
medieval castle and the massive dignity of the convent 
building. But the one thing which surmounts it all is 
that sentinel, that lofty symbol which dominates the scene, 
the Cross of your Mount Saint Vincent. And in that 
sign you Constantines of 1921 will conquer or will fail 
in exactly the proportion of your adherence to your dis- 
regard of its true significance in your lives. , 

Not many years ago a play called the “Return of Peter 
Grimm” was produced by a noted manager. An equally 
noted actor played the part of an aged man who had died 
and returned to life and to his former surroundings and 
associations. Amidst the scenes he knew so well, amongst 
the friends he once had known, he moved but always 
silent and invisible. Into their sorrows and their bicker- 
ings and selfishness he was thrown again and strove to 
lead them away from their petty worldiness, their acts 
of avarice and of meaness; constantly he tried to make 
them hear his warnings and advice, to make his presence 
known, but his voice was never heard and his efforts 
were in vain. 

If you could only leave these halls today and carry 
with you always with constancy and keep ever at your 
side the shadow of the Mount Saint Vincent girl that you 
have been and are today, you will have an unfailing guide 
and mentor of your own creation and understanding that 
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will inevitably lead you along the paths of happiness and 
success. 

Do you fancy that today spells freedom? If you do 
your time and your labors have gone for nought, your 
weary hours have been spent in vain. It does not spell 
freedom, but it does mean responsibility, serious respon- 
sibility which you cannot shirk. A prince or princess of 
the royal blood is hemmed and hampered by the irksome 
conventions of the court. How well we know the stories 
of the wearied prince that would be a pauper, of the 
kings and sultans that went about incognito, of the queens 
who pretended they were their own miaids-in-waiting and 
so played havoc with the stranger come into their court. 

We know of “that fierce light that beats upon a throne,” 
and Shelley says that kings are like stars—they rise and 
set, they have the worship of the world, but no repose. 
And so it is with you. For you leave here crowned with 
a diadem marked with one fair jewel—the precious 
heritage of a Catholic college education. You can never 
efface the marks of your royal origin. You are daughters 
of her whose queenly image lingers in your Grotto here, 
and she was of the House of David. 

My dear young women, since these splendid buildings 
have been’ reared, since the days more than half a century 
ago, when the first graduates of Mount Saint Vincent 
began that procession of splendid womanhood whose ranks 
you join today, there has never been a time when women 
of your type were called upon with such insistent summons 
as you are today. You come into a shell-shocked world, a 
canyon emptied as by primeval floods of lofty standards 
and of high ideals, a void that seems to wait impotent for 
a new creative word. There was a day when peace and 
plenty reigned, when art and science and culture joined 
willing hands and held up civilization. And then a shot 
rang out upon a Bosnian street and a Grand Duke fell and 
civilization fell with him. And as one day not many 
years ago, the Campanile in storied Venice, “down whose 
rippling streets the stars go hurrying,” without warning 
sank and crumbled in decay, so fell the mighty things 
which centuries had builded to ornament the world. 

Women Must Now Bump 
Men who were called, destroyed and beat to earth with 
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savage frenzy the bodies of men whom God had created, 
and leveled to the dust in shattered ruins the structures 
men had reared. Men in their fierceness laid waste the 
world and now must women build it up. Yes, women! 
For the world must be led back again to the sweeter and 
gentler things of life. The world whose shrinking ears 
were deadened by the din of battle must once more hear 
the harmony of women’s voices chanting at the looms, 
singing in the fields, crooning to sleep, at eventide, the 
nestling babes who snuggle to their breasts. The family 
must once more come into its own and once again resume 
its rightful and imperative place as the safe foundation 
of the State, and morality, and religion, those twin protec- 
tors of any Government that aspires to endure, must once 
again, as Vestal virgins, receive the prayerful homage of 
a chastened world. 

You, who came into these venerable halls with rev- 
erence and simplicity as the peasant Joan followed the 
mystic voices that whispered through the trees, emerge 
this day in flashing mail, armed “cap-a-pie” nobly to do 
a noble woman’s work. 

With you education has indeed been training, not merely 
the acquisition of knowledge. And human beings train 
not for the love of training, as the melancholy Jacques 
thinks, with no objective but solely for the love of think- 
ing, but they train for some purpose, some end, and that 
end is always “action.” 

What then is needed from the college woman of today? 
Not brilliancy, not wit, not power in affairs of State, but 
genius, genius in those things which the President told 
Madame Curie were her most notable achievements, de- 
spite her eminence in scholarship in science and research— 
the simpler and common relations of life, the plain but 
worthy tasks which fall to every woman’s lot. 


EsTABLISH THE Home AGAIN 


Shall I tell you the thing that this great Empire City 
of ours needs most today? It needs the re-establishment 
of the home. And where, since time began, has woman’s 
influence been so potent and so indispensable? Where else 
is she so truly queen? What ruler ever swayed a dynasty 
with such control? If this great, beloved nation of ours 
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is to endure, if our institutions are to be preserved from 
out the wreck and devastation of the universe, if we are 
to stand forth in an affrighted world, it can only be when 
we bring back the standards of conduct which once were 
ours in hardier days, it can only. be when we restore 
ideals of virtue and fair-dealing that will lift us above 
the sordid, perishable things of life. The world needs 
the sweetness and light which woman’s influence can 
bring to it. And woman’s empire increases in proportion 
to her education and mental equipment, her training to 
fulfil the true destiny of womanhood. 

My dear young women, yesterday students, today 
graduates of Mount Saint Vincent, I know that I am but 
expressing in words what is in the hearts of all who are 
gathered here today to do you honor. This is your day, 
your Commencement, and we wish you the fulfilment 
of all your hopes, the realization of your every ambition. 
Be not afraid. Remember that it is far better to fail, 
than never to attempt. You may think the ship is frail, 
and the ocean deep, but for you the compass points to a 
magnetic North, the Cross of the Mount and all that it 
typifies for you. 

You do not start out merely with a stout heart and 
firm purpose. You are not alone and unguided. No, 
voices from the past call to you, cheer you, warn you 
when you are faint, and support you when you are weary. 
Those who have gone before you from out these hallowed 
precincts have charted for you your course. Yours is 
not a voyage of discovery, no journey into the unknown. 
It is a path discovered long ago; these noble daughters of 
Mother Seton, have prepared you as only love and sacrifice 
could do, and their prayers for your happiness and success 
will linger as precious incense lingers around your form 
as you depart. 

Do not forget that their repute is in your keeping. The 
traditions which those splendid women, the graduates of 
other years, have so nobly maintained, must now be shared 
and fostered by you. It is the sacred heritage of Catholic 
culture and womanhood that is now committed to your 


cree See to it that you treasure it. For it is a priceless 
thing. 











CATHOLIC TRUTH IN HISTORY 


Catholic Truth in History 


HivarrE BEttoc 
From the London “Tablet” 


HAD almost written that history is the most important 
I department of all education. To put this without 
«modification would be, of course, to put it wrongly. The 
most important part is the teaching of dogma: next, and 
inextricably connected with it, the teaching of morals: 
next, the securing (and this is also connected with the 
teaching of dogma and of morals) of continuous Catholic 
daily custom. 

History comes, of course, after all these. Any Catholic 
parent would much rather that his child grow up ignorant 
of history than ignorant of the Faith or of sound morals, 
or of Catholic custom and habit. Nevertheless, there is 
an aspect in which history may be called the most im- 
portant of all subjects taught. And that aspect is precisely 
the purely scholastic aspect. , 

If I am sending my child to a school where he is taught 
positively certain things for a few hours a day, I may at a 
pinch guarantee his getting his religion and morals at 
home. But I cannot prevent his history being taught at 
the school, for history is regarded everywhere as part of 
the secular curriculum. And yet, upon what view of his- 
tory he absorbs in youth depends a man’s judgment of 
human life and of the community in which he will pass 
his days. ~ 

History is the memory of the State and at the same time 
the object-lesson of politics. It is by true history that 
men know what they really are. False history must make 
them think themselves different from what they really are. 
By history is the continuity of a State preserved and its 
character determined. Now history being of this supreme 
importance to philosophy, to one’s whole outlook on life, 
and yet at the same time universally treated as a secular 
subject, you have meeting in it two issues, the conflict 
between which forms the great peril Catholics have to run 
in this country [England]. History must have a 
philosophy. It must tend to praise or to blame. It must 
judge. There is no such thing as mere external history, 
for all history is the history of the human mind. There- 
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fore, in anti-Catholic society history will be anti-Catholic. 
It will be anti-Catholic in the textbooks. It will be anti- 
Catholic in the examinations which Catholic youth has to 
pass. We are confronted in this country with the crucial 
difficulty of having to present the most important of 
human subjects, the one which, of temporal subjects, most 
affects the soul, with a machinery designed for the pro- 
duction of an anti-Catholic effect. ‘ 


Anti-CaTHo.tic MeEtHops 

First, let. us examine in what way the anti-Catholic 
effect comes in. The great error of Catholics who would 
meet the opposing current is that they search out in the 
textbook which they must use, sentences maligning par- 
ticular Catholic characters, times, and doctrines, or false 
statements with regard to particular events. But such 
passages are rare and are not essential. 

The essentials of anti-Catholic history, the things which 
make it anti-Catholic, are, first, the anti-Catholic selection 
of material ; second, what is called the anti-Catholic tone ; 
and third, the anti-Catholic proportion observed in the 
presentation of historical fact. I would like, with your 
permission, to enlarge upon these three points which are 
capital to our subject. 

First, as to selection. The telling of any story whatever 
is a matter of selection. If you select so that the truth 
sought is not revealed, then your selection, though every 
fact you present be true, is in its sum-total an untruth. 
What facts we choose to tell, and in what order, determine 
the picture we present. 

Now, as to tone. I would like to emphasize in this 
matter of tone in history something which a good deal of 
detailed work has taught me but which, I think, is not 
sufficiently appreciated. It is this: tone or atmosphere in 
history is not a vague unseizable thing. It does not escape 
analysis. You can, if you will carefully go through a 
passage, exactly noting the adverbs and adjectives used. 
the type of verb also, and even, sometimes, the substan- 
tives, put your finger upon what gives the particular tone 
and say: “That was the way in which the lie was told.” 

Thirdly, proportion, the respective amount of space and 
weight given to various parts of your story, is the final 
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element which determines the whole. It is not the same 
as selection. Two men may select the same dozen facts 
to relate and each relate them, yet arrange a very different 
proportion among them of length, emphasis and weight. 
We are surrounded by an atmosphere of, and presented 
with the machinery of, anti-Catholic history, history which 
produces its anti-Catholic effect not so much by mis- 
statement of fact— that is rare—as by anti-Catholic 
selection, anti-Catholic tone, and anti-Catholic proportion. 


How to Meet THEM. 


How are we to meet the evil? How are we to teach 
our Catholic youth true history, that is, Catholic history ? 
For it behooves us to remember what in a Protestant 
country it is easy to forget: that the Catholic Church is 
not one of many opinions, but the truth. Its clergy are 
not part of the “clergy of all denominations,” but the 
priests of God with Sacramental power. What it says 
pane on any matter is not, to use the modern jargon, 

“subjective” truth ; it is an objective truth. It is not the 
nieseninnticn of something in the mind. It is the presenta- 
tion of something that would go on being there though 
all human mind were destroyed. And truth supports truth, 
as untruth supports untruth. Catholic truth is not some- 
thing stuck into general history like a pin into a pin- 
cushion. It is part of universal truth. The same attitude 
which makes a man deny the morality of divorce and 
affirm the morality of private property will make him tell 
the truth about history, when he comes to write it, in 
matters apparently remote from Catholic doctrine. 

There is a Catholic truth about the Conquest of Eng- 
land, or the Wars of the Roses, or the Frankish Monarchy 
in Gaul, quite as much as there is Catholic truth about 
the Manichean heresy or the nature of the Reformation. 
By this I do not mean that in these temporal matters, 
dependent upon positive evidence, there will not be differ- 
ences in judgment among the most learned of Catholic 
authorities. But I do mean that a whole library of dif- 
ferent and conflicting books written by Catholics and 
dealing with the history of Europe would be Catholic in 
nature and would teach Catholic history; and that a 
similar collection of books written by anti-Catholics, how- 
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ever much they differed among themselves, would be anti- 
Catholic in tendency and produce an anti-Catholic effect 
upon the reader, and, so far as they indoctrinated the 
reader, would be indoctrinating him in lies. 


ANTAGONISTIC TEXTBOOKS. 

Our first difficulty is the lack of textbooks. Here we 
may note a very deplorable accident of the immediate past. 
Ever since modern accurate detailed history began, pretty 
nearly every textbook of note has been written in direct 
antagonism to the Faith. Of the mass of Protestant work 
that goes without saying. All the German Protestant work 
and all the English Protestant work is anti-Catholic. The 
man who waved his arm at the British Museum and said: 
“Books written by dons to attack the Church” was exag- 
gerating, but there was something in what he said. It is 
no answer to this truth to say that many of the writers 
are what is called “fair” to the Catholic Church. You 
cannot be “fair” to the truth. The truth is not one of two 
interesting antagonists around whom you have to keep a 
ring. If you do not support it you cannot help attacking 
it. To talk of being “fair” to the Catholic Church in 
history is exactly parallel to talking of a judge being 
“neither partial on the one side nor impartial on the other.” 

A Protestant historian is not to be commended, for in- 
stance, because he admits that many of the monasteries 
suppressed by Thomas Cromwell were well conducted. 
Rather is the Catholic historian to be commended who 
thoroughly exposes the ill-conduct of many of these mon- 
asteries, but who tells us what really happened. And 
what really happened was that the monastic institution 
was uprooted in England not because it had gone bad, nor 
because it was “outworn,” nor because it was unpopular, 
but because it was for the moment unfashionable in the 
smart intellectual world of that generation, because it was 
the chief defense of the Papacy and of unity of religion 
and, above all, because the King and the avaricious men 
who surrounded him wanted other people’s goods. These 
three things combined explain that capital disaster in Eng- 
lish history, the fiscal and territorial revolution of 1539. 
And if you do not put these three causes forward as the 
three great causes of the event, you are writing bad 
history. 
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It would be difficult to say why all the great textbooks 
since modern history began have been anti-Catholic, with 
the exception of Lingard, and even the great Lingard was 
influenced by the Protestant society in which he lived and 
for which he wrote. I can.only connect so singular a 
phenomenon with the general story of Catholic academic 
work. The Church was, as it were, “taken aback” by the 
onslaught of skepticism in the eighteenth century. The 
French political system, the monarchy which was the chief 
defense of the Church, at that moment happened to’ be 
in decay, and when the storm blew that institution over, 
the scattered and defeated Catholic army of Europe took 
some time to rally. It did not really rally till our own 
time. There is also, probably, a large element of chance 
in the matter. Great historians are few, just as great 
poets are few. 

At any rate, whatever the cause, there you have it. 
Every name you mention—Montesquieu, Mommsen, 
Michelet, Freeman, Stubbs, Treitschke, and a host of 
minor ones—tells the story of Europe and of his: own 
country against the Church. The popular rhetorical 
historians do the same thing. Every line in Macaulay is 
anti-Catholic. The same is true of the dull and would-be 
accurate school-books. Green, who wrote for sale, leaves 
the innocent youth upon whom he is imposed under the 
impression that all history led up to a Divine climax— 
the Protestant society of his common room. And there 
may be (I have not read them) other later textbooks 
continuing the same tradition. The great compendfums, 
such as the “Oxford History,” or the much superior 
Rambaud and Lavisse, are in the same boat. 


A Fresh Hunt for “Primitive Man” 


A N American expedition is off to Mongolia [says the 
Catholic Herald of India], in search of the primitive 
man. Fifty years ago some people thought that Chris- 
tianity would say neither ba nor bum, if it could be shown 
that man comes down from beast, for that would sweep 
all the old notions of conscience, soul, sin, morality and 
salvation into the lumber room of bogeys and supersti- 
tions. First a hypothesis was framed to show that it 
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might be so, then analogies were gathered to establish that 
it must be so, then stray bones were picked up as evidence 
that it probably was so, and stacks of science and literature 
books were written assuming that it actually had been so,— 
and now comes the news that the Americans are off to 
Mongolia in search of the primitive man, and see if it 
really is so. They might have done that fifty years ago. 

And if they do not find him? Or if instead of a man- 
ape, they find their primitive man with a skull as 
large and a jaw as small as ours? Then they will say 
nothing about it and look further. It is certain now that 
the primitive Britisher’s skull was larger than ours, and 
if he had not more brains, he certainly had room for more. 
But that is no difficulty for scientists: they need not say 
anything about it. It would not do for old bones to convict 
the modern scientist of being a much bigger fool than his 
ancestor. Such evidence must be suppressed. Besides, 
booksellers would object, and university professors would 
lose their job. 

So far, everything points to moral degeneracy more 
than evolution. Our medieval ancestors looked for their 
pedigree among ancient kings and great fighters; now 
we are taught to look for it among monkeys. Our heraldry 
has deteriorated, and with it our ideals. The primitive 
New-Zealanders, the oldest race, now extinct, were 
monogamous, like normal men; the modern Britishers are 
going to be polygamous, by act of Parliament, like normal 
monkeys. That is not evolution. We made the mistake 
of looking for the monkey behind us, when he stands 
right in front of us. We do not come from the ape, we 
are going to it, as fast as our legs can carry us. We are 
eating much more than our ancestors did, and thinking 
a good deal less. Our Mediterranean primitive ancestors 
were essentially “long-headed,” a characteristic we have 
lost, but still appreciate as a compliment. Anyhow, 
Christianity need not hang up the fiddle yet, whatever 
happens in Mongolia. 











